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HE results of the first monthly 
competition have been unusually 
gratifying. The work was far above 
the average and the really unin- 
interesting efforts much in the 
minority. We have the benefit of 
the criticism of Mr. Hugo Froelich 
on the entire competitive work as 
well as his decision in regard to the 
distribution of prizes and mentions. 
We have devoted a large portion of this number to the designs 
from the Cicada, given in miniature as illustration to the in- 
valuable criticism of Mr. Froehlich and as an object lesson in 
design. 

It will be readily understood by our contributors, that it 
would be impracticable to purchase so many designs from the 
same motif. Therefore, the KERAMIC STUDIO announces that 
the monthly competitions will be held with the understanding 
that with the exception of prizes and mentions, no designs will 
be purchased, but if needed to illustrate a lesson on design 
from Mr. Froehlich they will be reproduced in miniature and 
the originals returned to owners. The names of designers will 
be given when the criticism is favorable, otherwise the names 
will be omitted. 

Hereafter no design will be considered for a prize if un- 
accompanied by at least a section executed in color. 

In this respect we wish especially to commend the work 
of Miss Sabella Randolph. Every design was neatly and 
carefully executed and accompanied by a water color sketch 
of the cup giving unusually good and refined color schemes. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: 

First prize—Miss Austin Rosser, Butler, Missouri. 

Second prize—Miss Sabella Randolph, Alfred, N. Y. 

Second prize—Miss Ophelia Foley, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Ist mention—Miss Mary Overbeck, Cambridge City, Ind. 

2nd mention—Miss Hannah Overbeck, Cambridge City, 
Indiana. 

3rd mention—Miss Sabella Randolph, Alfred, N. Y. 

4th mention—-Mrs. Martha Dinsmore, Enfield, New Hamp- 
shire. 

5th mention—Miss Minna Meinke, Rockville Center, Long 
Island. 

6th mention—-Miss Mary Overbeck, Cambridge City, Ind. 

7th mention—Miss Maud Meyers, Auburn, N. Y. 


The N. Y. S. K. A. will hold its annual exhibit in the 
galleries of the National Arts Club from April 19th to May 2d. 
American pottery and. porcelains will be shown at the same 
time and it is hoped and expected that this will be the most 
interesting affair yet given by the Society. 

It is gratifying to note that the New York Society has 
taken the initiative in holding an exhibition which is not 
primarily a sale. Numbers but no sale prices will be marked 


on the pieces exhibited, although anyone wishing to purchase 
can receive information at the office of the National Arts Club. 

The work will be very carefully selected in order that the 
National Arts Club may feel that it has admitted to its galleries 
a craft worthy of respect and admiration. 


The problem of the July competition, closing May 15th, 
will be a study of some Spring flower. In these studies, care- 
ful note must be made of the balance of masses, spacing, har- 
mony of beauty, arrangement of dark and light, as explained 
by Mr. Hugo Froehlich in his articles on design in KERAMIC 
Stup10o. These studies should be made in India ink, wash 
drawing, accompanied by details in pen and ink, and treatments 
for mineral or watercolors or both. First prize, $8.00; second 
prize, $5.00. It is to be hoped that the lovers of the natural- 
istic will make a more earnest effort than they did for the 
April competition just closed. 
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The National League has been well represented in the 
sales made at the St. Louis Exposition. According to the 
official lists the following direct sales were made for members 
of the New York, Chicago and Kansas City clubs. Subse- 
quent sales also must be understood as resulting. This should 
be a great encouragement to those desiring to raise the standard 
of work exhibited and especially to those demanding strict 
juries and high class exhibitions as in the case of the New 
York Society exhibiting next April at the National Arts Club. 
It is no easy matter to give up a life long style of decoration 
and one that has been found lucrative, but in the end the 
New York Society will find itself repaid in every way. 


SALES AT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


New York Soctety:— 
Marshal Fry—Tea jar with cover, pottery. 
Anna B. Leonard—Tea set, ladles, overglaze decoration. 
Adelaide A. Robineau—Two vases, porcelains. 
Charles Volkmar—Vase and cider set, pottery. 
Chicago Soctetres:— 
Eva E. Adams—Mayonnaise Bowl, overglaze decoration. 
Mable C. Dibble—Soki Pot, overglaze decoration. 
Beulah L. Frazer—Miulk Pitcher, overglaze decoration. 
Kansas City Soctety:— 
Laura Ward Fuller—Vase, overglaze decoration. 
Mrs. A. J. McDonald—Vase and plate, overglaze decoration. 


The March issue of KERAmiIc StupI0o has been somewhat 
delayed by a fire in our office building, which although not as 
disastrous as it might have been, was severe enough. The 
loss consisted of a large number of magazines and studies 
spoiled by water. We regret to say that the stock on hand 
of the February issue has been more or less damaged and that 
this number will soon be out of print, also that many Rose 
Books have been destroyed, and as the issue of these Rose 
Books was limited, and they are in good demand, it will prob- 
ably be exhausted before long. A revised list of back num- 
bers will soon be issued for the benefit of those who desire to 
complete their files. 


of 


We are beginning to prepare a ‘“‘ Book of Fruit,” which 
will appear next fall and contain the best fruit designs pub- 
lished in KERAmMIC STUDIO, besides a number of new studies. 
Among the latter are two fine panels of Apples and Oranges 
by Miss Maud Mason. 
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BRUSH WORK 
W.P. Jervis and F. H. Rhead 
LESSON VIII. FIGURES 


HE illustrations to this lesson are intended only as a few 
simple examples to show the different methods of drawing 

with the brush. It is well known what wonderful figure 
drawings the Japanese produce on a few strokes. However 
few these may be, however broad and sketchy they are, their 
figures always convey the idea of life and motion. This goes 
to prove their strict observance of nature. You are in a fair 
way to know a foreign language when you think in that lan- 
guage. The Japanese with wonderful dexterity can draw 


about as fast as they can think, and they think what they | 


draw. Keep your eyes open and observe carefully, for other- 
wise it is impossible to retain impressions of things seen during 
tie day and equally impossible to draw them. “Ask any 
artist friend, or try yourself, to draw a person walking. It 
will be found no simple matter to correctly indicate the swing 
of the body, the poise of the head, the position of the arms, 
if you have not noticed very carefully indeed, these by no 
means little details. It is all a question of the old story of 
Eyes and no Eyes, or the sense of seeing. A Japanese will 
jot the walking figure down almost as quickly as you can 
sign your-name and one shall be as legible as the other. Nos. 


2, 3 and 4 are examples in point; Nos. 6 and 7 are good practice 
forfacialsubjects. The other examples are merely suggestions. 

The Sea Nymph panel, if done in underglaze colors, 
would look well with a background of light green with the 
side panels in purple and black lettering. The figure should 
be a paler green than the background; the tail a dark warm 
green. The pebbles should be in russet brown; stems of 
leaves in crimson, the leaves themselves in a warm dark 
green. The hair should be light red and the cymbals in a rich 
yellow, the whole panel being outlined with a strong black 
line. The subject is also suitable for pyrography. 

Primarily intended to encourage the study of form and to 
express the same in the easiest possible method, with a brush, 
more particularly in the young, these notes have been written 
with an entire absence of technical terms and it is hoped with a 
simpleness and directness that all may understand. There is 
much more to teach and to be learned about brush work 
than is even hinted at in these primary lessons, but if the 
student has carefully observed the examples and instructions 
and if moreover he has supplemented these examples by 
others made by himself, we think a certain faculty of expressing 
his thoughts will have been obtained, impossible under any 
other system of tuition. It would be interesting to see ex- 
amples of what has been acquired, especially from those who 
had no previous knowledge of drawing. 


| ZR | 
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TANKARD IN SWEDISH GOOSEBERRIES— JEANNE STEWART (Treatment page 252) 
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KRERAMIC STUDIO 


DECORATIONS FOR A CUP AND SAUCER FROM 
A CICADA MOTIF 


Hugo Froehlich 


HE designs submitted for the March competition have 
proved a pleasant surprise. Not only is the quality of 
much of the work far above that shown in previous com- 
petitions, but nearly every design sent in showed an intelligent 
use of a cicada motive, and a growing appreciation of the 
principles which underlie the treatment of natural forms, 
when applied in decoration. 

The cicada is what is commonly known as the locust, an 
insect familiar to all, and its various “views” are of such 
characteristic and interesting shape as to afford suggestive 
material to the designer. Even such minute parts as the leg, 
the antennae, the head and the wing were taken as themes upon 
which many variations were played, resulting in designs of 
much interest, though differing widely in originality and 
handling. The fact that the workers were limited to motifs 
found in one insect may account for the unusual excellence, as 
a whole, of the designs sent in. It is always best to set our- 
selves a limit,—to work within certain restrictions, if we would 
develop our inventive powers, and secure a simple and re- 
strained effect. It is never well to use too much material in a 
design. “Ringing the changes”’ upon some simple idea is a 
surer way to success. 

In selecting animal or plant forms we may proceed by steps 
from the realistic to the semi-realistic treatment, then to the 
decorative, then to the symbolic and lastly to the abstract. 
This progression is illustrated in the group of sketches from 
A to F. Sketch A shows the realistic treatment—the insect 
is pictured just as it appears; the setting of the wings, eyes 
and legs are true to the life; the gauzy texture of the wings 
differing from the horny firmness of the legs and the pro- 
tecting armor of the body; these qualities are shown by means 
of the technique employed. But this pictorial treatment is 
not the treatment we should use, when we seek to adapt a 
natural form to design. It is by omitting unnecessary details, 
by carefully adjusting all parts to suit some purpose, that all 
animal and insect forms can be developed into design units. 
It is true, however, that some forms are in themselves more 
decorative than others, and can therefore more easily be ad- 
apted to design, those forms having a certain musical line 
quality—that is, a quality affecting the eye as a strain of 
music affects the ear. Experience and taste are necessary in 
even the selection of a motive. 

In sketch B the unnecessary parts have been to some 
extent rejected, and the line quality suggested in the realistic 
drawing of the insect has been emphasized, so that while none 
of the truth of growth has been sacrificed, the decorative 
quality appears plainly. Under this treatment, the motive 
can be used in many kinds of designs, but it would hardly be 
suitable for a cup and saucer. Even a semi-realistic treat- 
ment of an insect is unpleasant in its suggestion, when applied 
to any article used upon a dining table. Some people do not 
feel this prejudice to realism when plant forms are employed, 
but the offense to the principles of design are no less manifest, 
when a realistic clover blossom or violet is painted on a tea 
cup. Fitness to the purpose should be the criterion, in all 
design. 

Sketches C, D, E and F are all decorative interpretations 
of the cicada. The origin of the motif is apparent in each, 
but the realistic elements have been very much subordinated. 
In these sketches, the design thought is uppermost, and 
manifests itself at once, although in each of them enough of 
the spirit of the insect is kept to afford one who seeks for the 
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No. 2. First Prize, Miss Austin Rosser. 


No. 1. First Prize, Miss Austin Rosser. 


No. 4. Second Prize, Miss Sabella Randolph. No. 3. Second Prize, Miss Ophelia Foley. 
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No. 14. Sabella Randolph. No. 15. Saveitia Randolph. 


No. 16. Sabella Randolph. No. 17. Sabella Randolph. 
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No. 18. Sabella Randolph. No. 19. Sabella Randolph. 
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No. 10. Sixth Mention. Mary Overbeck. 


No.7. Third Mention. Sabella Randolph. No. 6. Second Mention. Hannah Overbeck. , ¢ 


No.9. Fifth Mention. Minna Meinke. No. 11. Seventh Mention. Maud Myers. 
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source of the motif the pleasure of discovery. These four 
units also show different ways of planning a motive; in C the 
decorative lines of the insect are utilized; in D the shape is 
simplified, and covered with a flat tone of grey—a band of 
darker grey bounding the shape; in E a band of darker grey is 
put outside the shape employed, leaving a pathway of white 
between the band and the shape; in F the parts have been 
separated, as in a stencil, allowing pathways of white or of the 
background tone to traverse the unit; both E and F tend to 
loosen the design, because these pathways carry the background 
tone into the unit without destroying its mass. G and H are 
symbolic. We can still trace a resemblance to the insect, 
but we feel that a slight readjustment of parts would destroy 
all traces of a likeness, making the unit an arrangement of 
abstract shapes. Even a form so abstract as J might be called 
a symbol, but it is scarcely recognizable as being taken from 
the cicada. Just how far the identity or source of a symbol 
ought to be kept is an interesting question. It is true that we 
feel an added interest in a design when we can trace its origin, 
although the symbols employed by American Indians by no 
means bear this out, for the same symbol frequently has many 
meanings, and is capable of many interpretations. The 
beauty of many of the Indian designs lies in the simplicity of 
their lines, and in the evident restraint with which they were 
used. The typical Indian uses no unnecessary words in his 
speech. His communications with his fellow man are as yea, 
yea, and nay, nay. Something of this terseness and severity 
appears in his ornament. It may be severely simple, but it is 
dignified and strong. 

This evolution of a design unit shown in the group of 
sketches from A to J, is what is usually understood as con- 
ventionalizing, and it is along this line that many of the 
designs submitted in the competition have succeeded. Nos. 
I and 2 show imaginative power, as well as much originality 
in the treatment of the motive; the design sense 1s also strongly 
expressed. The shapes are refined and of good proportion, 
and the designs are so managed as to produce balance. All 
of the parts are well planned—not only the parts of the design 
itself, but the empty or undecorated spaces are big, simple 
areas of good shapes. The design is therefore well balanced 
on the object. The feeling of restraint is especially apparent 
in No. 1. There seems to be very little material used in this 
design, yet it is “just right.”’ It has a silvery quality, while 
No. 2 demands a richer, fuller color scheme. All of the sketches 
sent by this artist—Nos. I, 2, 12 and 13—have a delightfully 
workmanlike quality. 

In some of the other sketches, amateurish technique over- 
shadowed the merit of the design. Many of the cup shapes are 
poor, and some of the handles are quite impossible, but as the 
conditions of the competition did not include constructive 
design, defects in those particulars were not considered. 

No. 3 shows, in three tones, a simple, unique treatment. 
The width of the border as compared with the rest of the cup 
is well planned. The design does not interfere with the 
material of the object and the purpose for which it is to be 
used. It is a matter of regret that all of the designs were not 
done in two ways: one in black and white (or greys), and the 
other in the colors intended for the carrying out of the design. 
To imagine what the effect of some of these designs in strong 
contrasts of black and white would be in soft color schemes, 
required a great stretch of imagination. The sketches were 
judged, however, not from the “black and white” point of 
view, but from an imaginary color scheme, that would afford 
the design all the assistance possible. 

Sketches 4, 7, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19, are the work of 
one artist, and show the versatility and imagination of the 


true designer. To be able to invent from one motif so many 
arrangements, and by proper application to produce so many 
good designs, indicates power and thorough training. It is 
a pleasure to see such work. “While there is a difference in 
the degrees of excellence which these sketches show, all of 
them are meritorious. In dignity, invention and application, 
No. 4 seems to lead. Compared with No. 16 of the same group, 
there is an indefinable something that gives No. 4 the prefer- 
ence. No. 16 is vigorous, well thought out, and well composed; 
but a set of dishes decorated with this design would look 
heavier and less refined than a set decorated with No. 4: No. 
7 is a delightful rhythm made from the leg of the insect as a 
motive; it is well spaced, making a good effect of dark and light. 
In No. 15 the invention is good, but the design is not sufficiently 
simple; this is especially true of the saucer, where the com- 
plexity of the line movement thrusts itself unpleasantly for- 
ward. A design should be so simple or so well arranged as to 
its line and its masses of dark and light color that the eye 
accepts it with an agreeable sensation. For this reason, No. 
14 is a better design than No. 15, but it is not so good as No. 4. 
Nos. 4, 14 and 15, are especially creditable, because of the 
unity between design and object; the eye takes in, agreeably, 
the whole idea, and a sense of fitness, utility and beauty is at 
once established. 

In No. 17, the cup design does not harmonize with the 
design on the saucer. On the cup, the unit is well placed and 
well related, but is somewhat too realistic in its treatment. 
No. 18 shows a very original treatment of the motif; the 
border on the saucer lacks, somewhat, in restfulness; nor do 
the vertical stripes on the cup add to the beauty of the design; 
it would be an interesting experiment to make both borders 
narrower. | 

No. 19 is well handled; here’ a carefully planned color 
scheme would be essential to the success of the design; better 
workmanship would add materially to the effect of this series 
of drawings. 

In the series numbered 5, 10, 20, 2I and 23, we have 
another set of designs in which the creative faculty has been 
very active. In the previous set (Nos. 4, 7, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 
and 19), the identity of the cicada was preserved, while in this 
set the artist has used the parts of the insect merely as sug- 
gestions, and from these has developed abstract shapes. The 
shapes have been so adjusted as to make good rhythms, No. 5 
being the most successful of these arrangements, largely 
owing to a certain restraint that has been exercised in the use 
of the motif. The result is simple, dignified and complete. 
No. 10, while lacking somewhat in simplicity, holds together 
well, and there is a good balance in the width of the border, 
compared with the undecorated areas of the cup and saucer. 
The design applied to the cup is better than that on the saucer, 
because the wing shapes are smaller. In No. 20 a wider band 
on the edge of the saucer and on the top edge of the cup would 
be better. This design is not so interesting as the design of 
No. 22 because in the latter a better unit is used. A carefully 
selected color scheme would be necessary to successfully carry 
out the design of No. 22,—one that does not show strong 
contrasts of hue, nor of dark and light. No. 21 is very rich 
in its tonal effect, and holds together very well, in spite of its 
many complex shapes. This is an instance showing com- 
plexity and unity well managed. No. 23 is the least success- 
ful of this group, because the five units in the border of the 
saucer are too prominent; they disturb the balance of the 
whole. The sketches in this group, also, would be greatly 
enhanced by better workmanship. 

Nos. 6 and 24 are both interesting; they, too, deal with 
abstract shapes evolved from the cicada, and show good in- 
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vention, and a good feeling for balance. No. 6 is the better 
of the two, because its flow of line, and its arrangement of 
dark and light shapes give an arrangement that is more un- 
usual and at the same time more beautiful than No. 24. Let 
us remember that because a design is unusual it is not neces- 
sarily fine. It may be very unusual and at the same time be 
very bad. In these two sketches it is impossible to say where- 
in one is finer than the other; we only know that one satisfies 
the taste and jugdment more fully than the other, just as in 
the rendering of a piece of music, two artists may play it well, 
but one will give it an interpretation in some intangible way, 
that pleases more than that given by the other. 

No. 8 shows an arrangement of the wing motif in a rhythm; 
it is simply done, and makes an effective design. 

No. 9 is excellent in design; to plan a border in rectan- 
sular shapes, and to compose within each rectangle some unit 
that comfortably fills it; is one way of arriving at a good result. 
Triangles, circles and squares can be managed in a similarly 
effective way. In No. 9 the little pathways of the background 
carried through the wings and body of the motif seem to echo 
and support the larger areas of the background, without 
destroying the masses of the unit. Without these pathways 
the design unit would be too solid. As it appeared in the 
sketch, the color was too heavy, and the shape and treatment 
of the design made a rather clumsy effect. The cup design 
would be better without the zig-zag shape attached to the 
border in each panel. 

In No. 11 the leg motif is cleverly managed, showing 
originality and a good balance of dark and light masses. The 
same might be said of No. 25, although this design differs from 
No. II in being delicate and rather silvery in tone, owing to 
the distribution of light and dark masses. If the dark masses 
are closely packed the effect is low-toned and tends toward a 
heavy but rich result. If the light areas dominate and the 
dark ones are small and well distributed the design assumes a 
light or silvery tone. When the light and dark masses are of 
about the same quantity, and evenly distributed, a medium 
tone results. Good designs can be made in all three effects. 

No. 26 is an interesting evolution of the motive from the 
realistic to the abstract. Its application in Nos. 27 and 28 is, 
however, not so good. The pathways into the units are too 
prominent, and the many sharp angles made by the radiating 
shapes annoy the eye, so that the effect of the design is un- 
restful. This unrestful quality is unfortunately present in 
Nos. 29 and 30, and is accomplished by too much action in the 
units. Curves attract the eye strongly, and while, when 
sparingly used, they may tend toward a flowing, musical line 
quality, too many will increase the movement unduly. No. 29 
has too many curves, and in No. 30, the units do not conform 
agreeably to the circular quality of the saucer,—their move- 
ment is not in harmony with the structural lines of the object 
to which the design is applied. 

Nos. 31, 32, 33, 34 and 35 are somewhat rudely drawn, 
yet they show much invention and a good feeling for design. 
A lack of experience in composing is evident in all of these 
sketches. No. 31 is good in proportion and invention but 
lacks in refinement and in a good distribution of shapes. No. 
32 is unusual in invention, but shows a lack of harmony 
between the design unit and the space which it occupies, 
making the units very pronounced in effect. In No. 33 the 
units are too large, and the darks are too prominent,—they 
do not seem to unite with the light shapes. In No. 35, the 
five pointed star effect is unpleasantly aggressive; here again 
too many curves make the design seem unrestful. No. 36 
seems good in invention, but is somewhat overloaded—there 
is too much material in the design. No. 37 shows a scattered 


effect; the border without the three radiating units is sufficient. 
In No. 38, the design is hardly suitable for a cup and saucer; 
it would find a better application as a lace pattern. No. 39 
ought to yield good results, if done in colors showing less 
contrast than black and white; it is interesting in handling. 
The group from Nos. 40 to 45 shows invention, but in all 
excent No. 40 there is a tendency to over-ornamentation. No. 
40 is more simply handled, and in colors contrasting not too 
much should make a practical design. In No. 41, the scallops 
are too pronounced. In Nos. 42 and 43 there is too much 
movement, which could, however, be partly corrected by 
means of less contrast in light and dark. No. 44 has too many 
points and zig-zag lines and is therefore unrestful. No. 45, 


ZES 


No. 26. E. N. B. L. 


while possessing dignity and much merit, shows the rectangular 
shapes too prominently, although this effect could be over- 


come by making the rectangles narrower. The sketches from. 


Nos. 46 to 49 have some merit, especially Nos. 47 and 48. 
The designs are quiet and simple. In No. 48 the border is too 
wide. No. 46 is rather spotty in effect. No. 49 is unrestful, 
because there is too much movement. All of the designs in 
this group lack excellence in workmanship. No. 50 is carefully 
done and shows good invention, but the design unit seems too 
ageressive. No. 51 is excellent in workmanship, shows good 
invention as to unit, and its light and dark shapes are well 
balanced. The manner in which the unit is repeated makes 
a set pattern, whose radiating quality is not agreeable. No. 52 
suggests rather too vividly the “crawly spider” quality. 
The eye is rather fascinated by the movement engendered in 
the design by the use of too many legs. The technique in 
No. 52 is very good. In No. 53 the unit has a rather weak 
appearance, due to the use of many thin lines. The peculiar 
placing of the units gives the effect of a too pronouuced path- 
way. In No. 54 the unit, especially the body of the insect, 
is too prominent, but there is a restraint exercised in the com- 
position which gives the design simplicity and dignity. Here 
again the technique is good. 

Lack of space makes it impossible to give criticisms on all 
of the designs which were submitted, and for this reason, also, 
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the criticisms given can’not be as complete as could be wished. 
A criticism, in order to be most helpful, should not point out 
the errors only, but by illustration and explanation should 
show how the design could be improved. This was not possi- 
ble in this number of the magazine. 


No. 30. Alice Joslin. 


AERAMIC STUDIO 


JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


HE general ideas of Japanese floral arrangements may 
be summarized in this way: Each setting of flowers or 
plants must represent earth, air and water, or heaven, earth 
and man. In placing blossoms in a vase, the vase and water 
are earth, the short-stemmed flowers man and. the tall ones 
heaven. The ramifications of this principle, the delicate 
subtle meanings and proprieties, are infinite. 

There are flowers which represent months and flowers 
which represent days, and as every Japanese house contains 
flowers, they form a calendar for the initiated. 

Every family of standing has artistically correct vases, 
vase-holders and flowers, and the manner of entertaining an 
honored visitor is to ask him to arrange some flowers. The 
guest is governed by rigid laws. He must not make too 
elaborate an arrangement, for that takes overmuch time. 
He always offers to destroy what he has done, to prove he 
considers it valueless. Only when he is urged by his host 
does he leave it—these are examples of the long list of re- 
strictions. "The Japanese knows them as he knows his language 
and his literature.—Harper’s Bazar. 


7 


PINE CONES—MAUD E. HULBERT 


OR the cones use Yellow Ochre, Chestnut Brown and Fin- 
ishing Brown. For the leaves, Yellow Green, Moss Green, 
Brown Green and ShadingGreen. In the shadows some Violet 
of Iron. For the branches, Finishing Brown. For the back- 
ground, Chocolate Brown and Chestnut Brown and Ochre. 
In the second firing let the Chocolate Brown cover all of 
the shadows and some of the cones and leaves. 
For a vase a deep band of Red Bronze would be effective, 


letting some of the cones cut into it, and having the darkest 
part of the background next to it. 
FOR WATER COLORS. 

For the cones, Brown Pink, Brown Sienna, Van Dyke 
Brown or Payne’s Grey. For the leaves, Hooker’s Green or 
Sap Green and Verdigris Olive Green and Russian Blue. For 
the branches, Van Dyke Brown; for the background, Payne’s 
Grey, New Blue and Brown Pink. 
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POTTERY. CHARLES VOLKMAR 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION CERAMICS 


(CONTINUED) 


CHARLES VOLKMAR 


Mr. Charles Volkmar, one of our pioneer potters, formerly 
of Corona, L. I., now of Metuchen, N. J., where he is making 
tiles for interior decoration, was represented inthe Art Palace 
not only by T5 pieces in his flowing and mat glazes but by the 
work of his pupil Miss Jane Hoagland, who exhibited three 
pieces with incised decoration. Mr. Volkmar keeps always a 
style of his own not to be confounded with the work of new- 
comers in the art. He received a bronze medal at St. Louis 

It should be mentioned here that Leon Volkmar, Mr. 
Charles Volkmar’s son, is now teacher of pottery at the In- 
dustrial School of the Pennsylvania Museum and that the 
work of his pupils is most interesting, as will be seen from 
the accompanying illustration. However the pieces illustrated 
in this photograph were not exhibited in St. Louis. 


LOUISE MC LAUGHLIN 


The name of Miss Louise McLaughlin has been associated 
with the ceramic movement in America from its very infancy 


POTTERY—PUPILS OF LEON VOLKMAR 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


when from a pioneer china decorator she became an under 
slaze painter and then assisted in the movement which resulted 
in the forming of Rookwood Pottery. Since this, under many 


POTTERY. CHARLES VOLKMAR 


difficulties, she has developed the first low fire porcelain 
(cone 7) in America. Her exhibit in the Fine Arts Building 
at St. Louis was creditable in the extreme, her work has been 
so well illustrated in a former number of KERAMIC STUDIO 


POTTERY. CHARLES VOLKMAR 


PORCELAINS. M. LOUISE McLAUGHLIN 
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BUILT POTTERY—MARSHAL FRY. 


that we have only to repeat that the shapes and treatment are 
similar to the pieces shown at the Pan-American—much open 
work and inlaid glazes and the unusual pinks and reds together 
with blues and greens in the coloring. It is with regret that 
we hear that she does not at present intend to push her work 
farther on account of trouble with her kiln and because of her 


- other interests, for Miss McLaughlin expresses herself by means 


of-many mediums, the metal work at present absorbing her 


aiteni 


BOWLS IN BLUE AND WHITE—J. VAN NORDEN PECK. 


MARSHAL FRY 

The seven small pieces of pottery shown by Marshal Fry 
in the Fine Arts Building at St. Louis have been illustrated 
before in KrErAmic StTuDIO but are worth showing again on 
account of their exquisite feeling for form, color and decoration. 
If the field of overglaze decoration did not need him so acutely 
one would be tempted to pray that he would devote himself 
to pottery so that the artistic standing of American potters 
might receive his invaluable aid. 


TANKARD IN SWEDISH GOOSEBERRIES (Page 239) 


Jeanne Stewart 


HESE berries are very large, transparent and warm in 
color. The principal bunch should be painted with 
Lemon Yellow, Yellow Ochre, Yellow Green and Stewart’s 
Pompadour with touches of Chestnut Brown; while the re- 
maining clusters, which are not so ripe, should be painted with 
Yellow Green, Olive Green, Shading Green and Brown Green 
with a little Pompadour used on a few that are more ripe, 
consequently warmer in color. The darkest leaf in principal 
bunch should be laid in in Egg Yellow, Yellow Ochre, Chestnut 
Brown, Pompadour and Brown Green, representing an old 
faded leaf, with strong dark accents. The rest of the leaves 
in greens growing lighter and more shadowy toward the ends 
of the sprays. 

In the second fire apply a background, shading from 
Ivory Yellow and Yellow Ochre at the top to Brown Green and 
Shading Green at the base of tankard. A touch of warm 
sunny color, Egg Yellow and Yellow Brown, thrown under 
the leaves at the right of principal bunch makes the ground 
much more effective. 

In the third fire strengthen design and background and 
add shadows. The background should be kept very dark at 
the base and to obtain this effect, dust with powder color 
when ready for third fire. The high lights in berries should be 
wiped out with fine pointed brush when first laid in, and must 
not be lost in the repeated retouching. 


The largest loom in the world is one recertly built in 


Germany for weaving artists’ painting cloth. It is capable 
of weaving feltings forty-eight feet wide. 
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PEACHES—MARY BURNETT 


OR fruit use Silver Yellow, lightly blending into Blood 
Red, and Dark Brown for the rich dark color, using the 
brush with short touches to give the velvety bloom, and keep 
edges very soft where White Rose may be used. The leaves 


of the peach tree are lighter and finer than those of other 
fruit trees. For lightest leaves use Apple Green with Brown 
Green and Shading Green; and for other leaves Moss Green, 
Brown Green and Dark Green. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS—BLANCHE VAN COURT SCHNEIDER oe 


OR the first firing paint the flowers in Rosa and the leaves 

in Yellow Green and Brown Green, keeping the lights 
clear and crisp. For this fire also wash in the ground with 
Yellow Green, Brown Green and Apple Green. Strengthen 


and add detail in the second and third firings. The centers of 
the flowers have a touch of Lemon Yellow and Yellow Green. 
Accent the flowers and buds with American Beauty. The stems 
are in Brown Green and Dark Brown. 
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LEAGUE NOTES 


ATIONAL League members will be glad to learn that the 

newly organized club at Portland, Oregon, has applied 

for membership in the League. The wisdom of adopting a 

systematic course of study at the beginning of the club’s 

career can not be overestimated. We congratulate the 

League, and wish the Oregon Keramic (O. K.) Club a long 
life of usefulness. 

BELLE BARNETT VESEY, 
6228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. President. 


¥ 
NATIONAL LEAGUE STUDY COURSE FOR 1904-1905 


Outline drawing for tea cup and saucer. 

Design for 6” x 6” tile. 

Pottery Jar, with or without cover. 

10° plate with rim. 

Bowl for overglaze decoration. 

Slab 9 x 12 or 74 x Q inches. 

Cylinder Vase for overglaze decoration. 

It has been thought possible that some of our League 
members may not fully understand the detail of the Study 
Course, and that a further explanation may stimulate addi- 
tional working interest for the remaining three months. 

It is hoped that each member will send in something 
from each of the seven problems. If this is not possible, 
won’t you send the results of whatever work you have done in 
connection with any one of the problems? 

1. The outline for the tea cup and saucer may be made 
with either pencil, charcoal, ink, or any other medium, on 
paper 9 x I2 inches. If you can suggest anything new in the 
form, or in the handle, so much the better. Try especially 
to make the handle look as if it belonged to the cup, and was 
a necessary part of it. So many handles are merely append- 
ages fastened on with no relation to the cup part. 

2. Do try to make some good designs for tile. The 
6” x 6” size is one which is largely used for mantel facing. 
Make either an independent design for a single tile, or one 
which will work into a continuous pattern, if placed together. 
They may be made either of water color, overglaze decoration, 
or entirely made of clay. The latter offers a splendid field 
for something new. Have the clay, making the tile part, 
thoroughly welded by kneading or pounding, so that it will 
not crack or scale. Make any decoration with incised lines; 
in low relief, or of a more positive character. You can get 
inspiration from any natural motive,—from simple lines 
problems, or from fragments of architectural bas relief. 
See if possible some of the Moravian Tiles by Mr. Mercer— 
ordinary red flower pot clay so transformed as to possess 
intrinsic beauty and interest. 

3. The Jar, is an exercise which will strengthen your 
feeling for all kinds of decorative work. It will help to unify 
your ideas with regard to the form and its ornamentation. 
You cannot help keeping both in mind, as you work. The 
jar may be thrown on a wheel, cast in a mold, or simply made 
by hand. For our development, as ceramic students, the 
latter method seems the most practical help, as the personal 
touch is demonstrated from beginning to end. Can’t you tell 
whether a piece of ware is thrown, cast, or built by hand, 
simply by feeling it inside and out? You can almost enter 
into the thought and intention of its creator by following 
the surface of a hand-built form. If you have access to the 
catalogue of the Morse collection of pottery, at the Boston 
Museum, the Japanese tea-jars will appeal to your considera- 
tion. 


vere Tee 


Do get a lump of clay and goto work! From the nearest 


flower pot factory, or pottery, where they make crocks and 
jars, or from your own back yard, or you can buy prepared 
clay from a Kindergarten Supply House. It is simple enough, 
if you are not afraid to try. Any factory or pottery, where 
you procure your clay, is usually willing to fire your finished 
work, or, if you use a low-fire clay, like ordinary modeling 
clay, you can make it sufficiently permanent in your own 
china kiln. A glaze may be used or not. The unglazed 
pieces are very attractive. Do not think a glaze absolutely 
necessary to make your piece interesting, just because it is 
more like the finished products in the shops. Your unglazed 
piece may have greater interest and individuality just because 
it is not like commercial ware. If it is easy for you to make 
use of a glaze, do so, if you desire. But don’t refrain from 
doing what you can, because you leap too high. 

4. The Plate problem ought to be pretty well under- 
stood. A border may be used, or the whole plate may be 
decorated. As part of a table service, do not paint a picture 
either of flowers, fruit or figures. If you wish to use a floral 
or other naturalistic motive arrange it in a decoration, making 
a repeated pattern, so that it will be subservient to the plate 
itself, yet an added part of it. You may use anything above 
the heavens, or under the sea, as a suggestion. Mere straight 
lines, well arranged, make a combination of interest. Think 
how the Greek borders have outlived all generations. 

5. The Bowl question gave some difficulty, because two 
slightly different shapes were made by the Ceramic Art Co., 
of Trenton, for use in this problem, and it was hard to make a 
choice. So, either one will be acceptable, and received in 
the exhibition of Study Course work. The comments on the 
plate problem are applicable here. | 

6. The Tile or Slab problem gives all lovers of naturalistic 
painting a chance. Let us hope to have some of the best 
picture paintings ever shown in ceramic work. Flowers, 
still life, figures, and landscapes all come under this head. 
What is most stimulating is the thought that this produc- 
tion is in permanent form, that it will outlast all the centuries 
of perishable paper and canvas. The problem calls for a 
9” x 12” slab. As this size seems a little large, a slab 7}$” x 9” 
will also be accepted. It is suggested that all framing be 
uniform, of black or dark wood, 2” molding, flat, so that it 
can be packed better for the traveling exhibition. 

7. The Cylinder Vase gives an opportunity to ambitious 
workers, and will help to make an attractive showing for our 
outside friends. 

This exhibition will be held under the finest auspices at 
the Art Institute in Chicago. Elaborate and suitable pre- 
paration will be made for us, and we in our turn, must not 
prove a disappointment to their generous hospitality. After- 
ward the exhibition will travel to our various home cities, 
bringing inspiration and incentive to every Club Center. 
Will you do what you can to make it a success ? 

Mary Perry, Chairman of Education. 


FREESIA 
K. E. Cherry 


HE flowers are a creamy white; put background in after 
carefully sketching the flowers in. For background use 
violet, yellow, apple green shaded to sea green and black— 
then wash flowers with yellow very light and shadows of 
violet and brown green. Leaves are made of moss green, 
shading green and black. 
Second fire:—Strengthen background, put sharp touches 
on flowers of yellow brown and brown green, touch leaves with 
same as used in first firing. 
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FREESIA—MRS. K. E. CHERRY 
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THE CRAFTS 


WOOD CARVING AND PYROGRAPHY. LEATHER AND METAL. BASKETRY, ETC. 


Under the management of Miss Emily Peacock, Karol Shop, 22 East 16th St., New York. All inquiries in regard to the vartous 
Crafts are to be sent to the above address, but will be answered in the magazine under thts head. 


All questions must be received before the 10th day of month preceding issue and will be answered under *‘ Answers to Inquiries’’ only. 


Please do not send stamped 


envelope for reply. The editors will answer questions only in these columns. 


THE ART OF ENAMELING ON METAL 
Laurin H. Martin 


RTISTS working in modern jewelry have reinstated this 

long neglected art, but probably wouldbe workers along 

these lines do not clearly understand the difficulties which 

these artists have overcome, or the processes which they have 
employed in order to attain fine results. 

Enamel is a form of glass, colored with metallic oxides 
or colorless, opaque or transparent, which when applied to 
metal and heated to a certain degree melts and adheres to the 
metal. There are several distinct ways of using enamel. 
The different processes are known as Champlevé, Plique a jour, 
Repoussé, and Limoges. Champlevé or sunken enamel is 
done on rather thick metal as the design must first be engraved. 
The different metals are measured by gauge; use always 
American gauge. No. I5 1s a good thickness to use in silver, 
and No. I2 gauge in copper. Silver is a stiffer metal than 
copper, so does not need to be quite so thick. When firing 
the enamel the metal has to come to a red heat which makes 
it very soft and easily bent. If a thinner copper than No. 12 
or a thinner silver than No. 15 1s used, it might bend, which 
of course would crack the enamel. 

First hammer the metal on a steel block with a flat steel 
hammer, this is done to close up any minute air cells that may 
be in it, if these air cells are left in the metal the enamel will 
crack. Anneal the metal to make the engraving easier, clean 
it in acid and put on the design. Chinese white water color 
rubbed on the silver and dried makes a good foundation to 
draw on. When the design is drawn on the metal, scratch it 
in with a steel point, so that it cannot be erased. Fasten the 
metal on an engraver’s block (see Fig. I), or on a piece of wood 
with cement (see Fig. 2). The next step is the engraving. 
Vautier’s engraving tools are very good, and the following 
numbers are the most useful: Nos. 40 and 44 flat and Nos. 
51, 52, 58 and 60 round. These tools do not come sharpened 
(illustration No. 3 shows how they look when they are bought, 
and how they should look when sharpened and ready for use.) 

To sharpen, the point must be broken off with a hammer, 
then ground down on the grindstone. Put the final edge on 
by rubbing it carefully on an Indian oil stone. Test the tool 
by resting the point lightly on the finger nail; if it catches 
it is sharp enough. Tools that are not well sharpened slip 
on the metal. 

As it takes some practice to hold the graver properly and 
engrave well, it is a good plan for the student to work on several 
studies in line and curve before attempting a piece for enamel. 
If the design is small, outline it with the engraving tool Nos. 
52 or 53, holding the tool in the palm of the hand, resting the 
thumb on the work and then forcing the tool ahead ._ If the 
tool is held at too great an angle it will not cut but becomes 
embedded in the metal. The outline must be gone over two or 
three times and when it is deep enough use the flat graver No. 
40 to cut out the space in the centre, or if the space is a large 
one use a wider tool. The whole space should be about two- 
thirds as deep as the thickest of a ten cent piece. When the 
engraving is finished take the metal off the cement by heating 
it slightly, any cement left-on the metal can easily be burned off. 

The next step is to get the metal very clean. Silver and 


copper are cleaned by boiling in a solution made of one part 
sulphuric acid to six parts water. Always use a porcelain 
vessel for this solution and put the acid in first, then add the 
water; place this vessel in another containing water kept at 
boiling point. A weak solution of hydrochloric acid is also 
used for cleaning silver and nitric acid for gold. Some enam- 
elers boil the cleaned metal in clear water after the acid bath 
and others use hot alcohol. In any case the cleaning should 
be done just before enameling. 


Fig 32 


Enamels come in lump form and look very much like 
ordinary stained glass. The colors are numerous; but fifteen 
transparent and as many opaque are sufficient to start with. 
Many combinations can be made from these, that are better 
than using the colors straight. 

To grind the enamel put a lump into a Wedgwood mortar 
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(see Fig. 4) and cover it with water. This is to keep it from 
flying; pound the pestle with a wooden mallet to break the 
lump into small pieces. Put these in a small agate mortar 
and grind finer, using the pestle in the hand and the water as 
before. The water must be changed often in this process so as 
to keep washing the enamel. If this is not done the enamel 
is not clear when fired. Opaque enamel does not require 
washing unless dirt gets into it. It is not necessary to grind the 
enamel too fine, the coarser it can be used the richer the color. 

As the colors selected are ground, arrange them in saucers. 
At this stage the enamel looks like fine colored sand and is 
ready to put on the engraved and cleaned metal. Take a 
small piece of German silver wire and hammer out one end 
of it, file this into a spoon like shape (see Fig. 6). Take up the 
enamel with this and put on the engraved spaces. Always 
keep water with the enamel at this point, so that the powder 
will deposit itself easily. There are unlimited combinations 
and different ways of applying the enamel for different effects. 
For illustration, imagine a leaf which needs both light and 
dark green. One method would be to put in a light green and 
fuse it on the metal, afterwards shade it with a deeper color 
and fuse again. Another method would be to mix the light 
and dark color together in the powder form, placing this in the 
design and fusing together in one firing. This must be left to 
the judgment of the artist. 

_ Enamels are fused on the metal by getting it to a full red 
heat. Great care must be used not to melt silver, as the melt- 
ing point of enamel and silver are not far apart. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


MIRROR BACKS IN METAL AND WOOD 


HE hand mirror is something everyone uses and is a good 
problem for the student either in metal, wood or horn. 
The tollowing points should be well considered; to have it a 
good shape not weighty, or clumsy in appearance, and the 
design just right. In the group of work done by students of 
applied design at the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, Philadelphia, illustration No. 1, the darker 
mirror is of bronze designed and made by F. C. Griffith; the 
lighter one is of brass, designed and made by E. J. Earley. 
The carved mirror backs in illus. No. 2 were designed and 
made by students at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. The two 


Illus. No. 38. 


mirror backs in illus. No. 3 were designed and made by Haswell 
Jeffery as follows: Maple one inch in thickness was used, 
the general outline sawed out and the design sketched on, 
followed by making the outline true, and modeling the design. 
A soft finish was given with a file and sandpaper. Devoe’s 
oil stains were used to color, walnut first for dark effects and 
when this was dry antique oak was put on, then malachite 
green. When this stain was thoroughly dry, the wood was 
rubbed well so that the grain of it showed under the stain. A 
mixture of wax and turpentine (warmed) was applied and 
after a few hours rubbed well, obtaining in this way a soft 


dull finish. 


Illus. No. 4. 
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Illus. No. 4 was designed and made by Miss Nelbert 
Murphy. The texture and feeling was delightful in it. It 
was carved in low relief on a soft grey green wood which 
grows in Cuba; the color is so unusually good that only a white 
filler and a little wax was used in finishing. 


Illus. No. 5. 


The bird panel, illus. No.°5, by Haswell Jeffery, was 
carved on Cuban mahogany in rather deep relief. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


A. Covell—You can probably get tools for stained glass work and lead 
from The Colwell Lead Co., New York. The stained glass can be bought 
from Louis Heidt, McRibbon and Boerum Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. Directions 
for doing this work were given in the November and December numbers last 


year. 
C. F. Wis.—Wm. Vinsser & Co., 197 William Street, New York, keep 
all kinds of lacquers for leather; these are transparent and rich in effect. 
Tools for leather and metal can be bought at the Karol Shop, 22 East 16th 
Street, New York. 


STUDIO NOTES 


In mentioning Mr. Sugano’s bird study in February num- 
ber, we said by mistake that Mr. Sugano was of Portland, 
Oregon. He is the Japanese artist working and teaching in 
the studio of Mrs. R. F. Mead, 706 S. 9th St., Tacoma, Wash. 

The manufacture of Lustres previously carried on by the 
late Mrs. Anna Armstrong Green of Chicago, has been resumed 
under the firm name of Green & Co. Her husband, Dr. T. S. 
Green, is associated in the business as expert chemist. — 

Miss Harriette P. Strafer will have an exhibition of her 
miniatures and pastels in her studio, 27 West 67th St., New 
York, on Wednesdays and Saturdays from March Ist to March 
13th. 
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TREATMENT FOR THISTLES (Supplement) 
M ary Alley Neal 
ae your palette with Lemon Yellow, Apple Green, Royal 
and Brown Green, Yellow Brown, Auburn and Finishing 
Brown, Rose, Violet, Black, Copenhagen Blue, Pearl Grey and 


Grey for flesh. Take the prominent thistles and leaves, draw 
them carefully and the rest of the leaves, stems and thistles 


indicate with the pencil or just block out the design. Paint 


the prominent thistle in soft pinky tones of Yellow Brown 
and a little Rose Violet and Rose, and make a grey of Violet 
and Yellow blending softly, taking out the high lights with 
the finger-nail covered with a piece of silk. The calyx is 
painted with Auburn and Fnishing Brown. 

Now put in the background, using plenty of Medium and 
Lavender oil to keep it open. At top of vase, Copenhagen 
Blue, then into Pearl Grey, Grey for flesh, then Violet into 
Yellow Brown, Auburn Brown and Finishing Brown, -blending 
softly into the thistles and leaves, painting all the thistles into 


the background while wet with the Grey and Yellow Brown, 
and one or two quite violet; buds are violet; calyx of Auburn 
Brown and Finishing Brown, stems and leaves Brown and 
Royal Green, soften all edges with a pad and take out plenty 
of high lights and a few leaves, making the latter of Apple 
Green and Yellow. Dust when dry with the same colors and 
fire. For second fire strengthen where necessary, adding a 
few touches of pure Violet in the thistles, shading stems and 
adding shadow leaves and thistles over the background, 
strengthen the background, dust again and fire. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. H. H. D.—Work for reproduction in black and white is done in two 
ways, wash drawing and pen and ink. For wash drawing, a smooth water 
color paper, stick India ink and water color brushes are necessary—usually 
about No. 8 round sable and a large flat sable for background work or large 
washes. The round sable will point for any small and more delicate touches. 
Work exactly as in ordinary water colors. For pen and ink, a fine Bristol 
board, the finer qualities show a cleaner line and more even washes if the 
latter are introduced as they often are in design work. For designing the 
regular India ink pen is best, although for sketching many of the best artists 
use the ordinary pointed pen, sometimes quite large and blunt. The Higgins 
water-proof India ink is best for this work as it is ready prepared, of uniform 
blackness, and does not run into design if a wash goes over it when dry. 
Works for reproduction are always best drawn a little larger than necessary, 
but no special proportion is required. For pen and ink alone no difference 
need be made although weak lines are improved by reduction. 

D. A. B.—The semi-conventional treatment of design is quite appro- 
priate for your jardiniere, which appears to be a simple shape and quite 
easily decorated. We would suggest either the Scarlet Bean of Dec. 1904, 
the Primrose in Oct. 1904, or one of the Trillium studies in Sept. Keramic 
Srupio, or any other flower subject you may prefer; you will find several 
color schemes in the Trillium article; and the manner of treatment in another 
answer to correspondents in this number. Repeat your drawing of the flower 
around your jardiniere to give the effect of a repeated design, bringing the 
heaviest part of design on the “bulge” of your piece—paint broadly with a 
soft wide outline around the entire silhouette of the flower, not around the 
inside details. We would prefer you to choose your own design and color 
scheme, not because we are not willing, but because in the choice you educate 
yourself . The method of work, you will find fully described as directed. 
The whole piece should be finished as for one fire, then if the color is to be 
enriched you may do so in repeated firings with light dusted, color over the 
whole or part. See “A. W.” 

Always do the grounding first, though powder color is dusted onto the 
half dry painting when it is desired to bring the design together by a similar 
tone over whole or part. The order of work is as follows: Drawing, lightly 
if to be finished before first fire, in India ink, tinting or dusting back-ground. 
If tinted all over, it should be fired before drawing design or if dusted, the 
parts not covered with dusting should be cleaned out first with a rag or 
stick.After firing, paint design and outline, dusting color over whole or part 
fire—or if you prefer you may do your painting first fire, dusting over the 
entire surface afterward. A heavy grounded color will not bear repeated fires, 
but a piece can be lightly dusted and refired several times. Always put a 
heavy ground first, then dry—draw design and clean out before painting. 
Better, however, get depth by repeated fires and light dusting than by one 
heavy grounding. Where color is put on too heavily either in grounding or 
painting, it is very likely to scale in the second fire if not in first. Your 
scheme for vase should work out well in a semi-conventional treatment, 
though we would prefer a warmer color than maroon with mahogany furni- 
ture. We would suggest as a good color to go with your jonquils a rich 
brown or green, these would harmonize with everything. 

A. W.—Philosophy of Color, Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Square, New 
York City. Old edition, 25 cents; new edition, revised, cloth bound, 50 cents. 

When an oil kiln becomes clogged it may be cleaned with a poker through 
the “‘clean-out,” the little opening in the front bottom of kiln below door. 
Try not to get it clogged—by not letting too much oil into the burner, just 
enough to burn with a good strong roaring sound. The flame should be seen 
through the little round mica over the door—just a “nip” and no smoke— 
later the flame may be a little stronger but not enough-to smoke. Greys for 
flowers are usually made by combining carmine and apple green. Most makers 
of colors have some greys for flowers already mixed, you might inquire of 
them direct. Grey greens also come ready mixed but you can get a grey 
green effect by adding a touch of black and banding blue or some other strong 
blue to royal or moss green. Celadon is a ready prepared grey green. Dark 
green 7, used light, is a grey green but a little harsh; pearl grey would improve 
it. We have given several plates and other designs in the style of decoration 
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you wish. The method is usually to tint the entire piece a soft light grey 
yellow or grey green or whatever general tone is desired. Then the design 
is painted in the chosen color scheme, and sometimes a color is dusted over 
the entire border to bring it together in some particular scheme, or some- 
times a second fire is given with a light dusting of color over part or whole 
of the design. 

For instance, the prize design by Marie Crilley Wilson, Christmas KERAmIc 
Srupio. Tint entire plate lightly with yellow brown having a touch of black, 
paint in design with royal or moss green for trees, etc., and pompadour for 
roofs of houses, etc., according to the color you wish to preponderate. When 
finished dust lightly again over border only with the yellow brown mixture— 
or Miss Mason’s neutral yellow or one of Mr. Fry’s neutral tones. 
Prang Educational Company for a list of books by Mr. Froehlich, color chart, 
etc. 


E. M. L.—Your complaint that the naturalistic studies are not exact 
enough for copies in many cases is quite true—but there are many reasons 
why it should be so. In the first place, a photographic representation of any- 
thing is not art. A naturalistic study of an object is supposed to give the 
general effect both of color and light and shade, also to suggest good grouping 
or arrangement and the main characteristics of the growth but not the details. 
If you must copy, then there is enough in these studies to copy, but they are 
intended rather as suggestions of the way in which you should make your 
own studies from nature. Detail drawings are given always in studying an 
object for conventional design. These you should make yourself after the 
examples given so often in KEerAmic Stupi0. It is not possible for one artist 
to see any object in the same way or in the exact coloring that it presents itself 
to another. 


Then again—it is not always possible to get as good studies from nature 
as we would like, so we are forced to give what we can get, or our readers 
would have to go without any. Until you have tried to publish a magazine 
so full of illustrations as KEramic Stup10 you will hardly be able to appreciate 
the difficulty of obtaining what you wish when you wish or need it. The 
treatments are such as the artist sends with the study, so if further information 
is required the Ans. to Corres. columns are always open, and no one need com- 
plain of insufficient instruction for they may always have it for the asking. 
The same colors and mediums are used in both naturalistic and conventional 
work. For an even tinting, the colors are padded as in naturalistic back- 
grounds but more carefully. You will find directions in many back numbers 
of K. S. Ans. to Corres. You will find any amount of designs in conventional 
or semi-conventional work for dinner and tea sets, dessert plates and bread 
and butter, in the current and back numbers of K. 8. You have only to 
make your choice. Realistic designs for such plates we do not give as there 
is no such thing—but realistic studies we give in every number and in different 
sizes of circles so that all you have to do if you wish this kind of decoration, 
is to apply the study to whatever size plate you wish to decorate. We 
should say “desecrate” for we do not consider realistic studies as being in 
their right place on plates. 


The Keramic Stuptio sells for ten cents a very convenient plate divider 
which will be found of the greatest assistance in measuring or dividing any 
object to be decorated. We have given many articles and much information 
in Ans. to Corres. about the manner of doing conventional work—one will be 
found in the next number. In firing several objects with the same tint, they 
should be placed as nearly as possible in the same part of the kiln in order to 
have the color uniform, also care must be taken that the tint is put on of a 
uniform depth. 


L. E.—For the dull finish on china, you must use the mat colors as you 
use the ordinary ones. In purchasing colors from our dealers, always ask 
if they have any special instruction to give in their use as different makes 
sometimes demand a different treatment. Ordinarily the powder color is 
rubbed down with fat oil, just enough to make the consistency of stiff tube 
color, thin with oil of lavander until no longer tacky, put on quickly and as 
evenly as possible with a large brush and pad until dry. Sometimes a second 
coat and another fire is necessary to procure an even mat surface. Other 
oils and mediums can be used if you prefer or have become accustomed to 
others. 


J. D. W.—Many different mediums are used in china painting, and each 
one is compounded of different mixtures of sometimes quite different oils. 
The one we have found very useful and the one used by Mrs. Phillips for 
figure painting, is compounded of 6 drops of oil of copaiba to one of oil of 
cloves. This is equally good for flower work. Enamels in tubes should be 
used with lavender oil for large surfaces, for small dots, turpentine. If in 
powder, fat oil enough to hold the powder together should first be used. 
Soft enamels should be fired only once, it is sometimes possible to refire but 
not very safe. Aufsestzweiss will stand two fires and sometimes more, but it 
is safer always to finish enamel work in as few fires as possible. White 
enamels can be mixed with any color desired except the iron reds and browns, 
such as pompadour, carnation, blood red, yellow brown and other browns. 
If these colors are desired, it is possible to paint with them the surface of the 
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already fired white enamel. KrEramic Stupro sells a plate divider for 10 cents. 
It is difficult to find good tiles for decoration of the size desired, but if any- 
where you will find them by writing to the wholesale houses advertising in 
KERAMIC STUDIO. 

G. S. A.—Belleek china can be used in figure painting with very fine 
effect, the only thing to guard against is the too free use of tender or cool 
shadow, as the reds fire out and the blues fire in very strongly. We would 
advise using the warm tones somewhat stronger than on French white china. 

Mrs. E. E. T.—You will find color scheme of poppies with the color 
supplement of Mrs. McLennan Hinman’s poppies in January 1905 Keramic 
Srup10; also the article on poppies by Mrs. Sadie Wood Safford, in January 
1903 Keramic Stup1o. For color scheme of cherries see the March 1902 
number of KeRAMic Stupio study by Jeanne Stewart or the study by Mary 
Alta Morris in December 1901. 


Why go to New York 


Undecorated China and 


China Painters Materials 


WHEN 


W.H. BARRON, 
1303 Fulton Street. 


Carries a large line of Artistic China, all the Col- 
ors. China fired every evening at 4:00 o’clocK. 
Unexcelled for high glaze firing and perfect 
No Catalogues. w w w 


Brooklyn; 


pinks. 


The “IDEAL” 
CHINA KILN 


THE ‘‘SPHINX”’ 
Improved China 
Palette Box 


With Removable Pallette 
Patented Nov. 29. 1904 


DIRECTION S—For the purpose of 
or replacing the Palette, in 
case of breakage, slide back the sleeve 
connecting and locking the two ends of 
the steel spring wire, that holds the 
Palette in its place. By lifting up the 
two ends and pulling the wire out of its 
groove, from any one side, the Palette 
is easily removed and afterwards placed 
back in its former position in the same 


manner. 
Made of Heavy Japanned Tin, 
in two sizes. 
Size 9x13, price each................. $1.25 


For further particulars inquire 
at 


F. WEBER & CO. 
Manutiacturers, Importers, Dealers 
Artists’ and China Painters’ Materials, 


227 Park Ave. 
Ba 


709 Locust St., 
St. Louis. timore. 


1125 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


GOLDS, BRONZES 


COOLEY’ AND OILS 


and every requisite for China Painting. 


WHITE CHINA FROM ALL COUNTRIES FOR DECORATING 


Send for Catalogue. 
BOSTON CHINA DECORATING WORAS. 
L. COOLEY, Prop., 38 Tennyson St., Boston. Established 1860 
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VI KERAMIC STUDIO 


ALL DESIGNERS 
A HANDBOOK OF 


PLANT-FORM 


FOR STUDENTS OF ART DESIGN, ART 
SCHOOLS, TEACHERS & AMATEURS 


ONE HUNDRED PLATES, ° 
COMPRISING NEARLY 800 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Drawn and Described, and with 


AN INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER ON DESIGN 
AND A GLOSSARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS 


BY 


ERNEST E. CLARK 


Art Master Derby Technical College, National Silver 
Medallist in Ornament and Design. 


$2.50 NET 


LARGE 8vo. 


| An addition to our 


Color Study Catalogue 
is being prepared! 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
HERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 


Emily F. Peacock 
Worker in Metals. LUnamelling. 


Che Karol Sbop, 


22 East 16th street, Hew Work. 
Miiller& Hennig 


Dresden. 


A Beautiful Flower Study with every 
-FREE--' 50 cent order for 


China Painting Materials 


Discounts to Teachers. 


Send for Art Catalogue. 


ERHER BROS. OPTICAL CO., 
6O8 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. | 


MINERAL TRANSFERS 


FOR CHINA DECORATION IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


SPECIMENS OF BUTTON DECORATION. 


45 LA SALLE ST., 1ST NATIONAL BANK., 
CHICAGO. EAST LIVERPOOL, 0. 


APPLY TO YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE FOR 
SAMPLES AND INFORMATION. 


80 FIFTH AVE.., 
NEW YORK. 


The Bes 


White China 
for Decorating. 


FRANCE. 


IF YOU WANT QUALITY, 
SHAPES, 
RESULTS in Firing 


USE THIS MAKE OF CHINA. 


New Catalogue just issued, will be sent on application. Goods must be ordered 
through nearest local dealer. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Endemann & Churcbill, 


50 Marray St., New York. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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APRIL, 1905 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
KERAMIC STUDIO 


CHRYSAN THEMUNMS—e. B. AULICH 


COPYRIGHT, 1905 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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